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Council of A. F. of L. 
Demands Enactment of 
Wagner Housing Bill 


The American Federation of Labor executive 
council, before ending its quarterly meeting in 
Washington, vigorously demanded passage of the 
Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill, censured the 
military dictatorship in Cuba for its attacks on 
labor and civil rights, and offered “full co-opera- 
tion” to striking tenant farmers in the South. 

The council also heard a quarterly report from 
Secretary Frank Morrison, showing that between 
400,000 and 500,000 new members have joined the 
A. F. of L. unions since the last report. 

“The need for immediate enactment of the Wag- 
ner-Ellenbogen housing bill is sharpened and made 
insistent by the recent decision of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals against one of the 
Resettlement Administration housing projects,” 
the council declared. 

No Determined Attack Made 

“This decision proves,” it continued, “that there 
must be a clear-cut national housing policy, care- 
fully designed and enacted by Congress, before 
there can be any housing. It gives incontrovertible 
proof of the fact that housing cannot be brought 
in by the ‘side door’ under any disguise whatso- 
ever.” 

The council pointed out that President Roose- 
velt himself has said that low-rent housing is one 
of the major issues confronting the country. De- 
spite his declaration, “thus far we have attempted 
to attack this basic and all-important problem 
without any continuing program or concrete pol- 
icy whatsoever, and without specific legislation,” 
it was added. 

The council said that the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
bill provides adequate legislation and that labor 
puts it at the top of its legislative program. “If 
the President wants to make a success of the 
movement which he himself has fostered, then the 
United States housing bill of 1936 will be put on 
the administration’s ‘must list’ for immediate en- 
actment,” the council said in ending its statement. 

To Help Tenant Farmers 

In response to a request submitted by Secretary 
H. L. Mitchell of the Southern Farm Tenants’ 
Union, Memphis, the council called on affiliated 
organizations in the South to provide such help 
as they may be able to give to the members of the 
tenants’ union. 

President Green was directed by the council to 
send a cable to President Gomez of Cuba urging 
him to protect union workers in their efforts to 
organize and to end the “reign of terror” under 
military dictatorship. 

“It appears that members of organized labor in 
Cuba are being arrested on framed-up charges 
without justification and without any knowledge 
on the part of those arrested as to the commission 
of any offense,” Green said. 

Cuban Terrorism Described 

The council acted on Cuba after a special repre- 
sentative of the National Cuban Federation of 
Labor asked support of American labor for the 
organized workers of Cuba who, he declared, were 


victims of the military rule established by Colonel 
Batista, head of the Cuban army. 

The council declared that labor here would give 
all assistance possible to the Cuban workers in 
the exercise of their rights to establish and main- 
tain bona fide labor organizations. 


Garment Workers’ Executive Board 
To Hold Important Meeting Here 


The fifth quarterly meeting of the general execu- 
tive board of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union since the June, 1934, convention 
of the organization, in Chicago, will be held in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco during the present 
week. The board will meet at the Hotel Biltmore 
in Los Angeles and at the Whitcomb in 
Francisco. 


San 


On the agenda of the coming meeting, among 
other items, are the problem of dealing with the 
“runaway” shops, which is affecting nearly every 
important market in the women’s wear industry; 
the organization campaigns in the cotton garment, 
underwear and the miscellaneous branches of 
ladies’ apparel trades, and the popularization drive 
for the newly launched I.L.G.W.U. label on cotton 
dresses and other women’s cotton garments. 

The train carrying the members of the board 
to the West Coast meeting left New York on Sat- 
urday, May 16. A one-day stop was made at Chi- 
cago. The members of the board are expected to 
return East early in June. 

2) 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR UNREST 

There is considerable labor unrest in many of 
the agricultural areas of the state, according to 
Timothy A. Reardon, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. But there is also 
evidence among a considerable number of growers 
of a desire to improve the living and sanitary 
conditions of their labor. Shortage of labor has 
been felt in the beet, asparagus and vegetable 
crops, and is now being felt in the harvesting of 
the pea crop. New labor camps are being set up 
over the state in the agricultural areas, and in 
addition to this there are a large number of grow- 
ers and owners who are co-operating splendidly 
with the division in the observation of the law. 


Legislature Adjourns 


After boosting California’s old-age pension pay- 
ments to a minimum of $35 a month, appropriating 
$2,500,000 for relief and passing numerous minor 
measures, the State Legislature, meeting in ex- 
traordinary session, concluded its work Tuesday 
night and adjourned. 

Several measures proposed by followers of 
Upton Sinclair and his Epic program were de- 
feated. The bills related to production for use and 
unemployment. 

All of the items in Governor Merriam’s call were 
approved with the exception of two—one relating 
to unemployment insurance and the other regu- 
lating the marketing of tomatoes. 

A resolution by Assemblyman Williamson of 
San Francisco calling upon the State Personnel 
Board to establish the prevailing wage for San 
Francisco harbor employees was adopted by the 
Assembly. 
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New Guffey Coal Act 
Omits All Mention of 
Conditions for Labor 


To oftset swiftly the Supreme Court’s invalida- 
tion of the Guffey coal control act, Senator Guffey 
of Pennsylvania has introduced substitute legisla- 
tion shorn of all labor provisions but providing 
for governmental price fixing. 

Whether the Senate and House majority leaders 
would demand final action on the measure at this 
session was a matter of considerable debate. - 

Guffey himself declined to predict action before 
adjournment, but asserted the new legislation— 
largely a duplicate of the original act except for 
the wage and hour sections tabooed by the court 
—would avoid constitutional trouble because it 
was based on Congress’ “undisputed power to 
regulate interstate commerce.” 

Claims Backing of Administration 

The Pennsylvania senator said he had not con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt on the measure, 
despite a call at the White House. He told re- 
porters it was for the chief executive to say 
whether it would be placed on the list of “must” 
bills. 

Secretary Perkins conferred with Senator Guffey 
regarding possibility of including some labor pro- 
visions in the revised bill. 

Introducing a duplicate bill in the House, how- 
ever, Representative Vinson of Kentucky asserted 
“this is an administration measure.” 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, told reporters that his union would “Join 
in requesting Congress to enact the bill at once 
prior to adjournment.” 

Will Meet Court’s Objections 

“The bill has been drafted on a basis that seems 
to meet the requirements of the Supreme Court,” 
Lewis added. “It will operate to maintain the 
equilibrium of the coal industry pending further 
study of stabilization of the industry.” 

At a press conference President Roosevelt de- 
clined to say specifically whether he desired im- 
mediate enactment of a substitute for the defunct 
coal act. He declared, nevertheless, that his admin- 
istration would continue to press for attainment of 
the goals set by the original Guffey act. 

Guffey reported that “all parties interested” had 
been consulted in the redrafting of the law. Soon 
after its introduction, Charles O'Neill, legislative 
chairman of the National Conference of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Producers, wrote operators urging sup- 
port for it. He suggested the operators telegraph 
their indorsement to their senators and represen- 
tatives and to President Roosevelt. 

a 
ANTI-PICKETING LAW REPEALED 

Organized labor in Kokomo, Ind., represented 
by the Trades and Labor Council, won its long 
fight to protect the rights of the workers by the 
action of the City Council in repealing the notori- 
ous anti-picketing ordinance, which was placed on 
the municipal statute books in 1935 as a measure 
to fight the members of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters in their strike against the 
Kokomo Sanitary Pottery Company. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Of United States Is 
Scored for Futility 


Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant and econo- 
mist, has announced his withdrawal from _ the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which, he 
Said, merely assembled membership opinions in- 
stead of facts in attacking business problems. 


He said he had made “effort after effort” to have 
the Chamber restudy itself to increase its effec- 
tiveness, and failed. 

Describing it as unable to cope with the depres- 
sion’s emergencies, Filene said the Chamber had 
“neither the facilities nor the will” to make a long- 
term plan for industrial prosperity, which he felt 
would come only through increasing mass buying 
power with higher wages. 


“When business in general became sick ... the 
United States Chamber of Commerce had no inde- 
pendent fact-finding body to which to refer the 
problem,” he said. “It simply held meetings, at 
which business leaders were asked to express their 
opinions, as if opinions of business leaders were 
then of first importance.” 


Filene said he had concluded that the Chamber 
as now organized was intended “either to promote 
the special views of certain prominent people in 
the business world, or at best to discover and ex- 
press the fixed opinion of the membership con- 
cerning matters which, in the most successful 
modern business organizations, would be referred 
as a matter of course to fact-finding research.” 

“The Chamber as at present organized may 
function as a_ successful men 
when times are good, or as a potent center of 
reaction when changing times make some great 
new forward step necessary; but in neither role 
can it furnish any real help to business. . . . 

“The businesses, I fear, which are likely to profit 
most from such an organization as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is today,” he said, 
“are those which have some special reason for 
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achieving a dominant voice in the Chamber’s af- 
fairs, although lacking in adequate interest in or 
an adequate understanding of the needs of business 
in general.” 

—_—__ @&____— 


Harrison Heads Labor Effort 
To Finance Roosevelt Campaign 


George .M. Harrison, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, has been 
appointed chairman of the labor finance division of 
the Democratic National Committee, for the pur- 
pose of guiding the labor effort toward raising the 
Democratic national campaign fund. 

Under the plan adopted, mass meetings will be 
held in every city in the country on June 27, the 
night the President accepts nomination for his 
second campaign. The acceptance proceedings will 
be broadcast to all of these meetings. Each person 
who attends will be given a certificate as a “Roose- 
velt nominator” and he will pay $1 for the ticket. 

Chairman Harrison is organizing a national 
committee for his division and he is appointing 
local chairmen throughout the country. He has 
appealed for volunteers to help in communities 
everywhere. Offices for this undertaking have been 
opened at room 606, 1003 K. Street, N. W., in 
Washington, D. C. 

It is expected that names of the complete com- 
mittee will be announced shortly. 

a 
WILL NEGOTIATE WITH UNION 


Threat of a strike of Remington Rand, Inc., em- 
ployees at Buffalo, N. Y., faded when union leaders 
indicated that officials of the company, big manu- 
facturer of typewfiters and other office equipment, 
will negotiate with them for higher wages. 
Richard M. Neustadt Appointed 

Director for Security Board 


Announcement of the names of twelve regional 
directors and the locations of the twelve regional 
offices which it will set up throughout the country 
was made in Washington May 28 by the Social 
Security Board. No specific date for the opening 
of these offices was announced, but the board 
plans to have them fully functioning by the first 
of June. The regional directors will head staffs 
which will represent in the various regions the 
Social Security Board in the administration of the 
public-assistance, unemployment compensation, and 
federal old-age benefits provisions of the Social 
Security Act. . 

Richard M. Neustadt, appointed regional director 
with headquarters in San Francisco, was for many 
years managing director of the San Francisco 
Retail Merchants’ Association and the California 
Retail Council. He served as special 
mediator of the National Labor Board. For the 
last two years he has been the managing director 
of the National Retail Code Authority, Inc. He is 
a member of several professional groups and com- 
mittees, including the technical advisory committee 
of the United States employment service. 
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Railway Labor Act Is 
Invoked by President 
To Forestall Strike 


A threatened strike of employees of the Western 
Pacific Railroad and two subsidiaries in California 
has been averted by action of President Roosevelt 
in appointing an impartial emergency board, or 
fact-finding commission, under the railway labor 
act. 

Under the law the strike, the time for which had 
been set on the lines of the Western Pacific, Sac- 
ramento Northern and Tidewater Southern, is 
automatically prevented, The act gives the board 
thirty days to make an investigation, results of 
which will be made public immediately, and thirty 
days are allowed thereafter for consideration. 


The President’s proclamation said the action was 
taken because the situation threatened “substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce,” according 
to the Associated Press. 

“It’s really what we wanted,” said A. O. Smith, 
assistant grand chief of the Locomotive Engineers, 
and M. P. Reynolds, vice-president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors. 

Western Pacific officials issued announcements 
to patrons that as a result of the action there will 
be no interruption of service on any of the lines in- 
volved. 

The three members of the emergency board 
named by President Roosevelt were announced in 
Washington as follows: George Stanleigh Arnold, 
San Francisco attorney, formerly with the N.R.A.; 
Macy Nicholson, Hagerstown, Md., former chair- 
man of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
and Will J. French, long prominent in local labor 
activities. 

Last Wednesday was set for the first meeting of 
the board. 

The threatened strike involved about 225 engine- 
men and trainmen on the Western Pacific and ap- 
proximately twenty-five on the two other lines. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Order of Railway Conductors voted the strike. 

J. W. Walsh, federal mediator, who has been 
conducting negotiations in the dispute, will remain 
on the job to aid the emergency board. 

Rail officials and others pointed out that there 
has never been an important railroad strike since 
the railway labor act went into effect. 

—@D>—. 
TO CONSIDER FORTY-HOUR WEEK 


A forty-hour week in the textile industry will 
be considered at the twentieth International Labor 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, June 4, it was 
announced on May 21. 

> wastes 
NEVER HAD JOBS 


Practically 20 per cent of the unemployed in 
New York State have been out of work for four 
years or more, or never have had a job. The exact 
figure, according to Industrial Commissioner 
Elmer F. Andrews, is 19.9 per cent. 
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“Dismissal Wage” Pact 
Signed at Washington 


One of the railroad industry’s knottiest prob- 
lems was untangled on May 21 when representa- 
tives of management and labor reported to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt they had agreed on a broad scheme 
of “dismissal wages” for workers displaced because 
of railroad consolidations. 


Final signatures were placed on the voluntary 
accord following a series of conferences between 
the two groups which had continued off and on 
since last February. 


More than a score of spokesmen for manage- 
ment and labor called at the White House to out- 
line the plan to Roosevelt. 


Conclusion of the agreement was announced at 
the White House by railroad labor and executives. 
The agreement eliminated necessity of enactment 
of the Wheeler-Crosser bill, providing for compen- 
sation of displaced workers. An appeal for an 
agreement between labor and the railroads was 
made several weeks ago by President Roosevelt. 


The agreement becomes effective June 18. It 
covers allowances to employees whose jobs are 
affected by the joint action of two or more carriers 
with respect to unification, consolidation, merger 
or pool. 

Notice Must Be Given 


The agreement specifically provides, however, 
that it does not apply to “rises and falls and 
changes in volume or character of employment 
brought about solely by other causes.” 


A statement authorized by George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, and H. A. Enochs, chairman o; the com- 
mittee representing railroad managements, said 
in part: 

“Each carrier contemplating a co-ordination, 
the agreement provides, shall give at least ninety 
days’ written notice to the employees affected. 
Such notice must contain a full and adequate 
statement of the proposed changes to be effected 
by such co-ordination, including an estimate of the 
number of employees of each class affected by the 
intended change. 

Compensation Provisions 
“Provisions for financial allowances to employees 


affected by co-ordinations are provided under the 
agreement as follows: 


“1. When an employee affected by a particular 
co-ordination is placed in a position paying less 
monthly salary than previously received by him, 
then the difference must be paid by the carrier 
for not to exceed five years or until, through pro- 
motions or otherwise, the employee receives a 
salary equal to or greater than that received prior 
to the co-ordination. 


“2. Any employee of the carriers deprived of 
employment as the result of a co-ordination is to 
receive a co-ordination allowance based on length 
of service which, except in the case of an employee 
with less than one year’s service, shall be a 
monthly allowance equivalent in each instance to 
60 per cent of the average monthly compensation 
of that employee for the twelve months prior to 
the co-ordination.” 
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MINERS READY TO FIGHT 


Organized miners of the Pittsburg district are 
ready to fight for their rights if wage cuts result 
from the Supreme Court’s decision in the Guffey 
case, P. T. Fagan, District 5 president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, declares. 

See gS oS 


Many Summer Camps Available 
For Children During Vacation 


Eighteen summer camps maintained by non- 
profit organizations are available to San Francisco 
boys and girls, Lloyd Wilson, chairman of the 
Community Chest Group Work and Recreation 
Council, announces. The camps maintained by 
Chest agencies and the municipal recreation com- 
mission are in spots selected for scenic beauty and 
outdoor activities located from Marin County and 
the peninsula to the Sierra and Lake Tahoe. 

“Prices charged cover only the actual cost to 
the organization,’ Mr. Wilson said. “No profit is 
made and in the case of some agencies scholar- 
ships for needy children are availabe through 
Chest and specially designated funds.” 

Many camps accept boys and girls who are not 
members of the organization and Camp Mather, 
operated by the recreation commission on the 
Tuolumne river gorge, is a family camp admitting 
adults also. 

The San Francisco Nursery for Homeless Chil- 
dren, a Chest agency, moves each year to a camp 
near Ben Lomond, in Santa Cruz County, while 
another Chest agency, St. Dorothy’s Rest, oper- 
ates a camp particularly designed for convalescent 
and undernourished children in Sonoma County. 

Camps open with the close of school and con- 
tinue through the vacation period. Parents are 
urged to get in touch with the Group Work and 
Recreation Council immediately for further infor- 
mation. 


California Project 
Ridiculed in House 


California’s $167,000,000 Central Valleys project 
received a setback in Congress last week when the 
House rejected Senate amendments to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill providing $58,000,- 
000 for Western reclamation. 

One of two Senate propositions would have 
authorized Central Valleys as a federal undertak- 
ing. The second would have made an initial appro- 
priation of $16,000,000 for the project. 

Because the vote did not involve the California 
project directly, but was on the reclamation pro- 
gram in general, California congressmen said the 
Senate might disagree with the House action and 
force eventual approval by the House. 

“The fight for Central Valleys is still on, and I 
believe we can win through,” Representative En- 
glebright of California asserted. 

Central Valleys was assailed from both sides of 
the House as committing the federal government 
to an ultimate expenditure of upward of $1,500,- 
000,000. : 

Chairman Buchanan of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee led the Democratic opposition, 
arguing he was opposed to the “unbusinesslike 
manner” in which the projects were inserted in 
the Interior bill by the Senate. 

Representative Taber attacked Central Valleys 
as “a ridiculous proposition” costing $683,000,000 
to complete. 

He quoted State Engineer Edward F. Hyatt of 
California as saying in a report there was ample 
water in the San Joaquin River to irrigate the 
upper valley out of Friant dam “without including 
the huge Kennett dam development.” 
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America Wants No Privileged Class 


Why not a government of the competent people. 
by the especially prepared people, for the greatest 
good to the greatest number in the long run? 

Declaring that such government, wherein offi- 
cials would be certified just as doctors, lawyers, 
professors and other professionals are now, Dr. 
Frederic P. Woellner, professor of education on 
the Los Angeles campus of the University of 
California, believes that such certification will 
eventually be adopted by Americans, to whom 
efficiency in all fields appeals. 

“Under such a system,” says Professor Woell- 
ner, “we will vote for our preferred candidates, 
but those candidates will have passed just as stiff 
a course in government administration as we re- 
quire of our doctors, lawyers, accountants, or 
teachers. They will be specifically trained for the 
career which they have chosen. Thus we should 
have all the advantages of dictatorship and none 
of its disadvantages. That is, government would be 
a matter of principle, and not men; dictatorship as 
we have seen it working out in Europe being a 
matter of men and not principle.” 

Probably the learned professor has been im- 
pressed by British customs, where for centuries 
members of aristocratic families have been espe- 
cially trained for public service, pointing with 
pride to this or that ancestor who became prime 
minister, chancellor of the exchequer or member 
of the privy council. 

But this is America, where the humblest citizen 
may aspire to high place in government. And some 
of the greatest statesmen in American history have 
risen above lowly surroundings to be a tower of 
strength in time of national peril or have led the 
nation in demanding reforms which should benefit 
the whole people, and not alone a privileged class. 
They were not specially trained, but they were 
imbued with American ideals. 

Sometimes there arises a belief that some of our 
college professors do not mingle sufficiently with 
the common citizens to maintain the democratic 
spirit which always has been the inspiration of 


American statesmanship. 
poses gg ee 


Schools and the Sales Tax 


“Those opposed to the repeal of the sales tax 
are trying to convince the friends of public educa- 
tion in California that our schools would be im- 
periled if the sales tax were repealed,” said Dr. 
Glenn E. Hoover, chairman of the department of 
economics, Mills College. “This is not so for the 
following reasons,” continued this well-known and 
highly regarded economist: 

“1. The proceeds of the sales tax are not ear- 
marked for the support of the schools. Sales taxes 
go into the general fund, just as any other tax 
revenues. The tax is so unjust and unpopular that 
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those who favor it are not attempting to defend it 
as a revenue measure, but hope to mislead the 
voters into thinking it is necessary to keep our 
schools open. 


“2. No matter what kind of a tax system we 
have, the support of the public schools is a first 
charge of the state’s revenues. Before the gover- 
nor, any member of the Board of Equalization, the 
legislators or any other state official is paid, the 
school requirements must be met. On this point 
the constitution says: ‘Out of the revenues from 
the taxes provided for in this section, together 
with all other state revenues, there shall be first 
set aside the moneys to the support of the public 
schools system and the state university.’ (Article 
XIII, Sec. 14-e.)” - 


In view of this plain provision of the constitu- 
tion it is apparent that those who circulate gossip 
to the effect that our schools are dependent on the 
sales tax are using our schools as a smoke screen 
to retain an unfair tax which cannot stand on its 
own merits. We had fine schools before we had 
the sales tax, and will have them after the vicious 
sales tax is repealed by the Ralston amendment 
this fall. 


The only question before the people is: Shall 
the state utilize a sales tax which bears heavily on 
those least able to pay, or shall it tax the monop- 
olists and land speculators who now appropriate 
the land values created by the schools and other 
improvements which are paid for by the general 
public? 

The intelligent voter will not be misled by the 
propaganda of those who use the “little red school 
house” as a smoke screen for a kind of tax that is 
condemned by every tax authority in the world. 

—___—_— @ -- —— 


“One of America’s Proudest 
Achievements” 


“‘Labor agitation’ is a right protected by the 
laws of all the states. Without it, our working 
people would be little better than slaves. To it 
we owe practically all the improvement in the 
conditions of labor in this country, which is one 
of the proudest achievements of America. And the 
Constitution of the United States forbids any 
state to ‘deny to any person the equal protection of 
its laws.’ Since aliens are ‘persons,’ they are guar- 
anteed the protection of this law.” 

This clear-cut enunciation of the rights of labor, 
from the San Francisco “Chronicle,” was called 
forth by the action of the convention of the West- 
ern Federation of Women’s Clubs, in Los Angeles, 
in responding to the current “red-baiting” furore. 

The good ladies passed resolutions urging Sec- 
retary Perkins “to refuse citizenship and to deport 
all aliens who either belonged to organizations 
favoring ‘the overthrow of our government by 
force,’ or who ‘have at any time been concerned 
with labor agitations.’ ” 

The “Chronicle” mildly rebukes the ladies and 
declares they should be more accurate in their 
language. It might also be suggested that they 
become better acquainted with the fundamental 
laws of the government for whose welfare they 
are so greatly concerned. Evidently they believe 
the Department of Labor is a law-making body. 

The new Guffey coal bill, intended to meet the 
objections of the Supreme Court to the original 
measure, omits all mention of labor conditions, 
which were the principal target of the court. John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
will work for its enactment in spite of this omis- 
sion, and labor generally will be asked to support 
the bill with an implied promise that the coal 
operators, who are its only beneficiaries, will deal 
fairly with labor. Labor no doubt will come to 
the rescue. But if conditions were reversed would 
the operators lend support to a bill by which labor 
alone would benefit? 
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The Long Sought Diesel Auto 


General Motors has taken over part of the 
Cadillac plant in Detroit as an experiment station 
in which to study the Diesel engine and renew the 
attempt to use this engine in automobiles. This has 
been the dream of engineers almost over since 
there were automobiles. Diesel engines, burning 
crude oil a quarter as expensive as gasoline, are 
now moving slow ocean freighters and fast rail- 
road trains; but the Diesel auto is still more a hope 
than a reality. 

And the difficulties in the way of the Diesel auto 
are by no means entirely mechanical and scientific. 
They are quite largely financial as well. The suc- 
cess of the Diesel in the auto field would mean the 
scrapping of half the complicated machinery now 
used in making autos; and not many companies 
care to face that expense. 

If General Motors is making a genuine try at 
the problem, it is highly probable that G. M. offi- 
cials have heard that it is in a fair way to be 
solved in other quarters. 
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Jouett Shouse, president of the Liberty League, 
is again offended with the President for his insis- 
tence on trying to salvage some of the provisions 
of the original Guffey act. No doubt the Liberty 
League would object even if convinced that the 
legislation were meritorious. 
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It is to be hoped that the pending ship subsidy 
bill will contain the provision for a 6 per cent 
differential in favor of Pacific Coast shipyards, for 
which Congressman Richard J. Welch of San 
Francisco’s Fifth district has worked so consist- 
ently. This would be a big factor in the revival 
of the industry on this coast. 

H. M. Wright, the attorney who acted as spe- 
cial master in the one-man car case, and upon 
whose decision Judge Louderback ruled the one- 
man operation of street cars lawful, despite a city 
ordinance to the contrary, has submitted a bill 
for $13,100 for 131 days’ services. City Attorney 
O’Toole has objected to its payment. 
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A strange tale comes from Denver, Colo., of a 
13-year-old girl being seriously injured when her 
schoolmates to the number of 100, prompted by 
jealousy over her high grades, attempted to hang 
her. The prompt arrival of help probably saved 
her life. She had been threatened and taunted for 
days, she said. What queer obsession took posses- 
sion of these young savages provides a problem 
for the much advertised child pyschologists. But 
in all probability it will be found to have been a 
heritage of racial hatred from European back- 
grounds. The child victim’s name was Klantchnek. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


President Harold Caulfield and his associates 
on the Board of Education are to be congratulated 
upon their selection of Major Nourse and their 
departure from the academically unwise if per- 
haps politically expedient old system of deputing 
the selection of a San Francisco School Super- 
intendent to the heads of two non-San Francisco 
educational institutions, and trusting to luck for 
the results —‘‘The Leader.” 

SSS ee 
TO HONOR MEXICAN EDUCATORS 


A dinner will be given to Alejandro Carrillo, 
secretary general of the Mexican Workers’ Union 
and dean of the Summer School for Foreigners, 
and Eduardo Innes, secretary general of the Oil 
Workers’ Union, at the Maison Paul Grill, 1214 
Market street, on Monday evening, June 1, at 
7 o'clock. These two gentlemen are on a good- 
will tour of the United States. Both speak English 
well, which will afford an opportunity to hear 
first hand of the labor conditions in Mexico. 
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Comment and Criticism 


IL. N.S. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb and wrap 
a Supreme Court decision around you. You may 
get wet, but think how legal it will be. 

Well, be that as it may, we are—“we” meaning 
the people of the United States—trying to find out 
how to survive constitutionally. If we cannot 
survive consitutionally, then what are we to do? 
Shall we give up and cease to struggle for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of the right to organize and 
bargain collectively? 

If we cannot survive constitutionally, shall we 
call in the undertaker and call it a day? Or shall 
we take a tip from the three dissenting judges and 
try to do something about it? E 
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Speaking of the three dissenters, it seems as if 
the six don’t believe the three know anything 
about the Constitution, while the three are per- 
fectly sure the six are loco, unsound and fossilized. 

Discussion of what to do about it is clouded by 
the action of the court itself. Those who call for 
an increase in the number of justices are reminded 
that all but one of the present number voted to 
kill the “blue eagle’ and throw N.R.A. to the 
wolves. 

Those who demand constitutional amendment 
are reminded that amendment is no quick job and 
that before amendment can be had the corpora- 
tions will have played ducks, drakes and draw 
poker with whatever rights we have left, if any. 

It’s a pretty kettle of fish—and not nice, fresh 
fish, either. 
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So what to do. 

Those who would take from the court all right 
to declare laws invalid are reminded that we have 
states and the states have rights which they will 
not give up; and that complete federalization 
would come with abrogation of the court’s power 
to slaughter laws. 

Those who would stipulate majority decisions 
are reminded that most of our troubles have been 
through decisions in which six guessed one way— 
six being a husky majority. And there is no guar- 
antee that those on a majority side today would 
be there tomorrow. 

Justice Hughes once wrote a decision in which 
he said a worker has a vested right—a property 
right—in his job. Look at Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes, as he whams the Guffey Act over the 
head. 
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When you organize a union and when you get 
results through collective bargaining, because you 
are strong enough to command a place at the 
table, you are pretty sure you can keep what you 
get. If you lose it it’s your own fault. Congress 
or the court can’t take it away. 

Unless the spirit of independence and self- 
reliance is all washed out of the American people 
they won't be licked by one or a dozen court 
decisions. When a real fighter is belted out of the 
ring he gets back in again, not to ask for more of 
the same, but to reverse the order of things. 

Where do we go from here? Nowhere, if we 


just cry about it. 
—_—_—_ &_____— 


Potters Join Union Label Trades 


And Products Will Bear Insignia 
——_ @__—_—_— 

The National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
has adopted a new union label and has joined the 
Union Label Trades Department. The pottery 
industry is one of the numerous industries that 
have recently agreed to the use of the union label 
on their products. 

Over 30 per cent of the pottery and chinaware 
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sold annually in the United States is imported 
from Japan, where workers receive less than $4 
per week for sixty hours’ labor. 

Like all A. F. of L. insignia, the Potters’ Union 
label will assure the purchaser that the pottery 
manufacturer who displays it recognizes union 
labor conditions. It is also the best assurance that 
the crockery wares are made in America. This is 
the first time that the Brotherhood label has been 
affixed to tableware and other pottery products. 

The union label will be imprinted on the bottom 
of all pottery, together with the trade-mark of the 
brand. It is an attractive design, showing vases, 
dishes and other crockery. The shield of the 
United States appears below the works “union- 
made,” thus assuring that the pottery is American- 
made, as well as union-made. 
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Senator Couzens of Michigan 


May Run as Democratic Candidate 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan, millionaire 
friend of labor and hard-boiled independent on all 
issues, is likely to get the Democratic nomination 
to succeed himself as senator, says an I, L. N. S. 
dispatch from Washington. 

Couzens came in as an independent Republican, 
and still sits on the Republican side of the Senate. 
But he has been an independent from the first, 
and has fought the “old guard” tooth and nail. 

When mayor of Detroit, Couzens was notably 
the friend of labor. He has supported most labor 
proposals that have come before the Senate in his 
time. He was appointed to succeed Truman H. 
Newberry, who resigned after the Senate had 
unseated him by a resolution which declared he 
had disgraced the Senate by the lavish use of 
money in his campaign. Couzens served out the 
Newberry term, was elected for the full term in 
1924, and re-elected in 1930. 

He has become so obnoxious to the “old guard” 
and the industrial leaders of Michigan that they 
believe they can beat him for the Republican 
nomination. If that happens he will run as an 
Independent Republican, and also, if present re- 
ports are right, get the Democratic nomination. 

NAMED TO GENEVA DELEGATION 

Emil Rieve, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt labor member of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva, beginning June 4. Labor advisers 
who will accompany him are John W. Edelman, 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers; M. H. 
Hedges, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; J. C. 
Lewis, president Iowa State Federation of Labor. 


“Red-Baiting” Tactics 


The Rev. R. A. McGowan, assistant director of 
the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, testified before the 
LaFollette sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor recently that the anti- 
communist clamorings are merely a screen behind 
which certain groups are trying to deprive the 
people of their civil rights. 

Unless these rights are protected, Father 
McGowan said, the time may come, as it has come 
in some nations already, when Americans will no 
longer be free to assemble together, to print their 
views and to enjoy religious liberty. 

He told of a labor spy being used to sabotage 
even a conference held under Catholic auspices to 
confer on American industrial problems. 

Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein of the Commission on 
Social Justice, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, presented evidence of dictaphones being 
used by red-baiters in Texas to ascertain what 
private citizens were discussing in various circles, 
including religious groups. 


Dictatorships Scored 


The gigantic all-star benefit at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on May 3, organized by the 
Committee for Relief and Liberation of Victims of 
Persecution in Europe, in association with the 
Labor Chest and the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York, listened to strong 
denunciations by leading labor leaders and liberals 
of the organized conspiracy against freedom, 
liberty and other rights developed by the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships set up in Europe. 

The major purpose of the demonstration was 
to raise a $50,000 fund to be used for the benefit 
of the thousands of victims of Nazism and Fascism 
in Europe. 

In connection with the extensive musical and 
theatrical features of the meeting the vast throng, 
numbering more than 18,000, was addressed by 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Matthew Woll, third vice- 
president of the Federation. In addition a stirring 
message from Professor Albert Einstein, himself 
an exile from Nazi Germany, was presented to 
the audience. 

Joseph P, Ryan, president of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, and Matthew Woll were joint 
chairmen of the meeting. 
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Government Tree Planting Plan 
Is Making Excellent Progress 


Tree planting in the Plains Shelterbelt zone is 
now progressing at a rate of from thiry to thiry- 
five miles of strip per day, the forest service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, reports. 

Land, on which the trees are being planted has 
been donated by the farm owners under voluntary 
co-operative agreements with the government. 
Under the co-operative agreements land owners 
prepare the ground for planting and agree to fence 
the strips for protection against livestock damage 
and to maintain and care for the plantations. The 
government contributes the planting stock and the 
labor required to establish the trees. The work, 
directly and indirectly, furnishes considerable 
employment. 

Location of plantations in each case is that best 
adapted to protection of farm fields and buildings 
from damaging winds. 

More than forty million trees, grown by the 
forest service in twenty nurseries leased in the 
past year, will be planted during the current 
season. 


Railroads ‘‘“Gang Up” in Court 


To Fight New Retirement Law 


Practically all the railroads of the United States, 
together with terminal companies and the Pullman 
Company, are joining in a battle before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court to have the rail- 
road pension laws, passed by the last Congress, 
declared unconstitutional. Arguments were heard 
before Justice Bailey. 

The first railroad retirement act was passed in 
1934, and was declared unconstitutional by Chief 
Justice Wheat of the District Supreme Court. 
Congress thereupon passed the two acts now 
under fire, taking care to omit the items to which 
the court had objected. 


UNION LEADER MURDERED 

Arthur Whitelock, business agent of the Ice, 
Coal and Water Drivers’ Union of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was shot and killed when two men entered 
his home at night and began firing without warn- 
ing. Police reported Whitelock was sitting in a 
rocker when his assassins entered. They immedi- 
ately opened fire and Whitelock was dead when 
detectives arrived. The men, unidentified, fled from 
the house and escaped in the darkness. 


Voluntary Reduction 
Of Telephone Rates 


N. R. Powley, president of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Cempany and the Southern 
California Telephone Company, has advised the 
California Railroad Commission, in accepting its 
recent order reducing rates in the Los Angeles 
exchange, that the company would, subject to the 
approval of the commission, voluntarily reduce its 
exchange rates in the San Francisco-East Bay 
exchange and reduce the hand-set rate in all 
exchanges throughout the state, all of these reduc- 
tions to become effective with the bills issued on 
and after June 1, 1936. 

In making this announcement, Powley said: 

“The total annual savings to our customers in 
the State of California as a result of these rate 
reductions will approximate $3,100,000. We are 
voluntarily offering to reduce our San Francisco- 
East Bay exchange rates $1,250,000 per annum, 
which is the same amount as the reduction ordered 
by the commission for the Los Angeles exchange. 
The remainder of the total reduction—$600,000 per 
annum—is due to the state-wide reduction in the 
hand-set rate. 

“During the last year our business has shown 
a better trend and the increased usage of our 
service makes possible our offering these reduc- 
tions to our customers. 

“The rates we are offering to reduce in San 
Francisco-East Bay exchanges and the hand-set 
reductions throughout our exchanges in the State 
of California include a reduction of 50 cents a 
month for individual line business message rate 
service; a reduction on private branch exchange 
trunk lines; reduction in semi-public service guar- 
antee; a reduction of 25 cents a month for one-party 
residence service; a reduction of 25 cents a month 


for two-party residence flat rate service; a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents a month for two-party residence 
message rate service and the elimination of a 
monthly charge for long cords. The hand-set rate 
for all exchanges is reduced from 25 cents to 
15 cents a month, with the provision that the 
charge will be eliminated after the customer has 
had this service for eighteen months, and is to be 
eliminated at once for customers who have now 
had this service for eighteen months or more. We 
look forward, ultimately, to the complete elimina- 
tion of this additional charge but due to the pro- 
nounced effect upon plant changes and necessary 
rate level considerations, it is not possible at this 
time to eliminate the charge entirely.” 
———____ @___—--—_ 


Strike Voted to Back Demand 
For Two Men in Diesel Engines 


New England members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have voted 
almost unanimously to strike unless the chief rail- 
roads which are installing Diesel locomotives agree 
to place two men in the cab of each Diesel, a dis- 
patch from Boston says. 

Railroad managements are trying to put only 
one man on a cab, and thus throw half the engine 
force of New England out of employment. 

The firemen and enginemen answer that as a 
matter of public safety two men are needed. They 
point out that the records show many cases in 
which an engineer was taken ill when on duty and 
the fireman had to bring in the train. There is 
also at least one case in which the engineer died 
at the levers, yet remained in a posture so natural 
that the fireman did not suspect anything wrong 
until the train raced by a stop signal. 

Lives of train crew and passengers, the firemen 
hold, should not depend on one man. It is further 
reported that the men declare that they are sick 
of paying with lost jobs for all railroad improve- 
ments. 
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¥%& A new name in 


BUS TRANSPORTATION 


%& Santa Fe Traitways, the new name of the Santa Fe Trail 
System, in coordination with the Santa Fe Railway, offers bus 


santaFe 
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service plus (real economy plus recognized quality), coast to 
coast, border to border, as part of the National Trailways 
System. Big roomy buses; low fares everywhere—Chicago for 
example, $29.50; 3 full Fred Harvey Meals as low as $1 a day. 


TRAVEL THE SCENIC GRAND CANYON ROUTE 


% 775 Market St., EXbrook 3121 or 601 Market St., SU. 7600, 
San Francisco. y& 425 14th St., HOlliday 5600 or 432 13th St., 
HUmboldt 9780, OAKLAND or any Santa Fe Railway Agent. 


THE SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
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Stanford Division of 
Industrial Relations 


Answer to the San Francisco Labor Council’s 
demand for an explanation of the purposes and 
source of finances of the projected division of 
industrial relations at Stanford University was 
received last week by the Council from Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of the university. 


The demand was made in a resolution adopted 
by the Council some weeks ago and the reply 
was received and presented to the Council last 
Friday night by John A. O’Connell, secretary, and 
accepted. 

To Promote Public Welfare 


Dr. Wilbur explained the division was in con- 
nection with the graduate school of business and 
said the sole purpose “is along the lines of the 
purpose of the university itself, namely, to pro- 
mote the public welfare.” 


The division has as its purpose the “bringing 
about in the broadest and best sense of a better 
understanding of employer and employee relation- 
ships,” the letter said. He added it would be 
modeled along lines of a similar unit which has 
been in existence at Princeton University for 
several years. A similar unit is under consideration 
at the University of Michigan. 


“Here at Stanford every endeavor will be made 
to promote a more adequate understanding of the 
field of industrial relations in so far as this may 
be attained by the acquisition and study of current 
documentary literature, by the pursuance of re- 
search in the field and by the development of 
teaching and other services germane to this gen- 
eral function. 


All Sides to Be Presented 


“Specifically, it is expected that special research 
will be developed in such subjects as industrial 
pensions, group insurance, employee stock owner- 
ship and savings plans, age limitations, social 
security legislation, unemployment insurance plans, 
and hours, wages and conditions of employment. 
The aim of this division will be to present all 
sides and to present them as fairly and clearly as 
possible.” 

Financial support has been sought from anyone 
interested and pledges have been received from 
organizations and individuals, and lists of pledges 
will be published in university publications, the 
letter said. 

“It should be specifically noted that no pledgee 
has expressed any limitation whatsoever with refer- 
ence to his proposed gift to the division, except 
the implied understanding that undergraduate stu- 
dents, as well as students of the graduate school 
of business will be given an opportunity to attend 
courses in industrial relations subjects.” 

A faculty advisory committee will be created 
for the division, which will be in immediate rela- 
tionship to the dean of the graduate school of 
business, Dr. Wilbur said. 
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They say “money talks.” Why not make it 

“speak” for the union label, shop card and button? 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
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Women Workers Enjoy 
Stay at White House 


By PAULINE M. NEWMAN in “Justice”, 


Staying at the White House may seem to some 
people the climax to a lifetime’s ambition, but to 
us—fifteen wage-earning women who came from 
New York and Alabama, who are the house guests 
of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt during our 
attendance as delegates to the twelfth convention 
of the National Women’s Trade Union League in 
Washington this week—it is a “home away from 
home.” We may have been somewhat worried at 
first for fear of being caught in a web of formal- 
ity, but the welcome we received and the con- 
tinued friendly hospitality shown us soon over- 
came that. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was in New York when we ar- 
rived the first evening. But the President wel- 
comed us, and stayed long enough to chat with us 
in his friendly and informal way. During our talk 
he touched on the New York minimum wage law. 

Each morning of this week we breakfasted with 
Mrs. Roosevelt. She leads us all in discussing our 
problems, getting us all to tell her our own stories 
and experiences, and those of the communities 
from which we come. One of the Southern girls 
told me the other night that “the thing that amazes 
me most is her great sense of humanity, her in- 
terest in what is happening to people in every part 
of the country. She knows the facts. I never knew 
what a magnificent human being she is!” We all 
feel that way. Her marvelous understanding of 
economic conditions all over this great land of 
ours, her deep interest in the “underdog,” her 
realization of the needs to abolish poverty and 
Wipe out misery, to find ways and means by which 
to give all children—black and white—a chance to 
develop physically, spiritually and intellectually, 
she feels, is the task of us all, including the gov- 
ernment. 

One of the first things the “first lady” did for 
“us girls’ after she returned to the White House 
was to take us around through the gardens and 
the house itself so that we might see everything 
and get over feeling strange. On two separate 
evenings she left word with the ushers that there 
were to be movies shown at the White House and 
that we were invited to come. Each night every 
girl found a plate of fruit beside her bed, which 
seemed to be the last possible personal thought- 
fulness for their comfort. 


Four girls have gotten a special thrill out of the 
fact that they have slept in the Lincoln bed! 
These Southern girls are the “scholarship dele- 
gates” of the National League for this convention, 
which is the first to be held in seven years. The 
money to bring them to Washington for educa- 
tional purposes was raised by League members 
and their friends, and Mrs. Roosevelt contributed 
the “board and lodging” for the fifteen as an old 
member of the New York League herself. 
Se 


Dubinsky to Make Radio Talk 
For Educational Labor Bureau 


David Dubinsky of New York, president of the 
I. L. G. W. U., and one of the vice-presidents of 
the American Federation of Labor, who will be 
in San Francisco from May 29 to May 31 in order 
to attend the general executive board meeting of 
the I. L. G. W. U., will speak over the radio sta- 
tion KGGC (1420 kilocycles) on Friday, May 29, 
at 7 p. m., during the program of the Educational 
Labor Bureau. 

On the same night Luigi Antonini, vice-president 
of the I. L, G. W. U., will speak in Italian at 9:15 
over the same station, during the Italian-American 
Educational Labor program. 
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Shop Workers’ Hourly Rates of Pay 


The Chrysler Corporation has announced a 
wage raise averaging 5 per cent in the rates of 
hourly pay says a Detroit dispatch. This is not 
evenly distributed among the different classes of 
employees; but all appear to have received some- 
thing. The company officials estimate the increase 
as costing the Chrysler Corporation from five to 
six million dollars a year. 

This is the third increase since August, 1933; 
and the hourly rates now are said to be somewhat 
higher than before the 1929 crash. A special dis- 
tribution of $2,300,000 was made to employees on 
February 14 of this year. The company states that 
“a gradual change from piece rate and group 
bonus was begun in March, 1934, which was com- 
pleted this year.” 


Steel Industry Plans 


Clearing the way for a large-scale organization 
campaign in the steel industry, the convention of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers at Canonsburg, Pa., emphatically 
indorsed the principle of industrial organization 
and voted to invite the co-operation of other 
American Federation of Labor unions for a joint 
drive on this basis, says a Union News Service 
dispatch from that city. — 

The terms of the report adopted on the subject 
follow the lines advocated by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. They insist that the in- 
dustrial jurisdiction of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion be respected, so that all steel workers may be 
brought into one organization, and they provide 
for a joint committee, on which contributing 
unions will be represented, to conduct the cam- 


paign in conjunction with the Amalgamated 
Association. 


Interesting Story. by. 
Labor Bureau Veteran 


Why Ethelbert Stewart, for forty-five years 
head of the United States bureau of labor statis- 
tics, was retired in 1932 was revealed by Stewart 
in a recent interview at Miami, Fla., where Stew- 
art, now 78, spent the winter. 


President Hoover didn’t like his employment 
figures and therefore he was retired June 30, 1932, 
Stewart said. 


In the years following the beginning of the 
depression the bureau of labor statistics was gath- 
ering the volume of employment and volume of 
payrolls, as it has done many years, Stewart 
explained. 

“I reported the volume of employment was 
rapidly going down, and down, and down,” the 
veteran statistician said. “But Julius Klein of the 
Department of Commerce was always saying that 
things were going up, and up, and up. 

“As a matter of fact, I never crossed him. I 
didn’t think it was necessary. We just kept right 
on with our figures in the bureau. 

“But Mr. Hoover got mad about it. And then 
Mr. Doak—W. N. Doak was the secretary of labor 
at that time, and he and I had been quite friendly 
—suddenly began to get mad, too. 

“IT told him we hadn’t changed our figures to 
suit any administration since I’d been in the 
bureau, over a period of forty-five years, and I’d 
be damned if I was to do it now.” 

Shortly afterward Stewart was retired, he said. 
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The W.P.A.’s educational program lists 1,485,822 
needy persons attending its free classes, more than 
the estimated total of regular students graduating 
from college and high school this spring. 


Announcing a New and Complete Line of 


CANT BUST EM 


UNION MADE 


Work Clothing 


Pre-Shrunk Blue Bib O’alls, $1.75 


Frisco Jeans, $1.95 


Carpenters’ O’alls, $2.25 
Painters’ O’alls, $1.75 
Express Strip O’alls, $1.75 


Market at Fifth 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


SUtter 8000 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


The following is the result of the election held 
by San Francisco Typographical Union last 
Wednesday on candidates for International Typo- 
graphical Union office: 


For president, Howard 568, McGann 272; first 
vice-president, Baker 679, Laffin 160; second vice- 
president, Barrett 554, McConnell 182, Gethins 57; 
secretary-treasurer, Randolph 615, Desper 203; 
delegates to A. F. of L. (five to be elected), Mor- 
rison 601, Trotter 531, Martel 492, Gill 477, Simons 
431, Ballinger 157, Edwards 152, Clemens 248, 
Farley 143, Di Pietro 150, Wherry 95, Jennings 75, 
Euler 41, Scott 68; agent Union Printers’ Home, 
Gwinnup 469, Pferdesteller 122, Kelly 95; trustees 
Union Printers’ Home (four to be elected), Fair- 
clough 509, Kane 464, Walker 508, Lucas 473, 
Crawford 176, Hatchett 102, Ogg 171, Waters 140, 
Mules 123, Seims 134; delegate to Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, Lowe 484, Holland 210; 
board of auditors (one to be elected), Tracy 555, 
Lyon 124, Kaiser 26, McClafferty 34. 


All officials of the International union are 
elected for a term of two years (except the trustees 
of the Home, whose terms are for three years, and 
the auditor, whose term is for six years). Official 
count of the vote of the various local unions will 
begin in Indianapolis on June 7 before a board 
consisting of the two candidates for president and 
the incumbent secretary-treasurer. However, ex- 
cept in the case of close contests, unofficial returns 
have usually indicated the successful candidates 
within a week following date of the election, and 
such returns are given to the news associations. 
There were perhaps a total of some 700 or more 
local unions participating in last Wednesday’s 
election. Two years ago 50,477 votes were tabu- 
lated for president and Charles P. Howard de- 
feated John F. Dalton of Los Angeles by slightly 
over 7000 majority. Frank Morrison, the union’s 
veteran delegate to the A. F. of L., and who is also 
secretary-treasurer of the parent body, received 
the highest vote, 36,010, of any individual on the 
1934 ballot. Terms of the new officials begin on 
September 1, The I. T. U. first began electing its 
officers by popular vote in 1898. President Howard 
has been re-elected continuously beginning with 
1926 and Secretary-Treasurer Randolph was first 
elected in 1928. Vice-Presidents Baker and Bar- 
rett will complete their second terms in September. 


The following is the local’s vote on candidates 
for delegates and alternate delegates to the I. T. U. 
convention: For delegates (four to be elected)— 
A. B. Crackbon 524, F. E. Holderby 558, J. E. 
Mead 576, J. A. W. McDermott 538, F. C. Parks 
511. For alternate delegate (four to be elected) 
T. S. Black 519, E. C. Browne 511, J. W. Chaudet 
506, H. O. Melaas 491. 


Vote of Oakland Typographical Union: I. T. U. 
—For president, Howard 214, McGann 41; vice- 
president, Baker 239, Laffin 19; second vice-presi- 
dent, Barrett 208, McConnell 28; secretary- 
treasurer, Randolph 222, Desper 31. For delegate 
to I. T. U. convention—F. M. Chilson 135, D. F. 
Hurd 181, D. K. Stauffer 148, 


Miss Fanny V. Joyce, an affiliate of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union since May, 1912, anda 
member of the Abbot-Brady Corporation Chapel 
for several years, passed away at her Hyde street 
home in San Francisco last Sunday, the day fol- 
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lowing the funeral of her sister, Bessie Joyce. 
While Miss Joyce had been ill a number of weeks, 
her death was not expected by her close asso- 
ciates. It probably was hastened by the passing of 
her sister. Miss Joyce, held in the highest esteem 
by those of her craft because of her many prais- 
worthy accomplishments and splendid character, 
was born in Vallejo, California. She is survived by 
a sister, Agnes M. Joyce. Her funeral services 
were at St. Mary’s Cathedral last Tuesday. Inter- 
ment was in Holy Cross Cemetery. 

John Henry Nash, internationally recognized 
authority on printing, was tendered a dinner re- 
cently by the San Francisco Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen in the Engineers’ Club on the 
eve of his retirement from active business. The 
principal speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
Richard A. Gleeson of the University of San Fran- 
cisco. Rev. Gleeson’s topic was “The Art of the 
Printer Carries Civilization Onward.” Tribute was 
paid to Mr. Nash’s achievements in the “art pre- 
servative of arts” by other speakers. His superior 
craftsmanship has earned for him many degrees 
of honor conferred by colleges and universities. 
His library of rare books and specimens of the 
printer’s art is valued at more than $200,000. The 
visitors’ register in his library contains the names 
of some of the world’s most distinguished states- 
men, artists, sculptors, litterateurs, scientists and 
educators. Mr. Nash probably will close his shop 
at 447 Sansome street about June 1. John Henry 
Nash was initiated into San Francisco Typograph- 
ical Union November 26, 1911. 

A memorial card that expresses appropriately 
and in the proper tone the tribute of an august 
group of educators to a revered individual was 
recently designed by Fred E. Ross and printed 
under his supervision at the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley. Every element seems to 
fit perfectly in a harmonious whole. Delicate 
decorations printed in a light purple add a touch 
of interest and soften the outlines of the type. 
The Missal-like hand-drawn initials and the Goudy 
text type give an air of the historical, especially 
fitting in a chronicle going well back into the last 
century. The seal of the university, which is ad- 
mirably placed, is printed in gold. A very satisfy- 
ing composition throughout and a creditable re- 
flection of a great educational institution —‘“The 
Pacific Printer and Publisher,” May issue. (A 
photographic reproduction of the card appears in 
the “Printer and Publisher.” Mr. Ross, now a 
member of Oakland Typographical Union, was 
formerly affiliated with San Francisco Union, on 
a number of whose important committees he 
served with ability —Ed.) 

The sympathy of his fellow members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 is extended to David Lud- 
wigsen of the Flores Paramount Press chapel, 
whose father, Lars Ludwigsen, died May 21. Other 
survivors of Mr. Ludwigsen besides his son, David, 
are his widow, Lena Ludwigsen; another son, Dr. 
Lawrence R. Ludwigsen, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth Berg. Final rites for Mr. Ludwigsen were 
held last Saturday. His remains were interred in 
Olivet Memorial Park. 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By C. C. 

Ralph Douglas McIntosh received his Legum 
Baccalaureus degree at the University of Califor- 
nia last Saturday and his many friends join in 
wishing him every success in his law work, and 
that after passing the state bar exams he may 
have many profitable years as a lawyer. 

Visiting the “Room” Monday was Jimmy Sulli- 
van. Jimmy has been on the sick list many months 
with a leg injury which, he says, is coming around 
nicely. 

Fred De Mille received a situation on the ma- 
chine side Sunday. 

Well, the election is over, and whether your 
candidate won or not makes very little difference— 
the I. T. U. will continue doing business and the 
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members will continue to resist any assaults made 
against it. Such is the organization that makes one 
of the strongest units of the A. F. of L. 

Migosh! The editor of this column asked for 
notes, and darned if the writer can think of any, 
so he will have to be satisfied with what he gets. 
Perhaps next week a bit more from this chapel 
will appear. 


“Shopping News” Chapel Notes 

Howard H. Smith, who graduated from an ap- 
prentice to journeyman membership in the union 
last June, was married last Sunday “somewhere in 
California.” Full details are not available at this 
time as Howard did not take out his marriage 
license in San Francisco County. Also, we are 
unable to give you the young lady’s name. How- 
ever, Walt Winchell has been notified, so be on the 
lookout for further details. 


Vacations are now in order. Mack Ward was 
the first to go, two weeks with full pay. Francis 
Heuring had a week at the expense of the office. 
Francis put in his time catching up on lost sleep 
occasioned by the busy season in and around this 
chapel during the past few weeks. The boys are 
getting plenty of o. t., some even working six days 
one week and laying it off the next, only to get 
caught again the following week. Yes, business is 
very good. 

A. F. (Al) Davis returned from southern Cali- 
fornia last Monday, after a two weeks’ trip mainly 
for the benefit of Mrs. Davis’ health. If Mrs. 
Davis benefited as much as Al’s physical appear- 
ance indicates he benefited, then all is well in the 
Davis household. Al reports business very good 
in the southern city of the Angels, with the same 
old cry as in San Francisco and vicinity—more 
operators. 

Joe Snyder, the jumping jack of the printing 
game, invested in a new Pontiac, was bitten by the 
love bug in the form of a charming young nurse, 
and decided to show off the new acquisitions to the 
folks down in the sunny south. Joe took out a 
traveler last Monday. 


Leo King got so lonesome for the better half 
that he also took a week-end trip to the southern 
city. Came back looking like a million bucks, light 
gray, double-breasted suit and all the accessories. 
Leo pulled his slip in this chapel and is now 
tickling the keyboards. 

Ray Collier was tendered the offer of a situation 
in one of the circular printing offices in this city 
and recently pulled his slip in this chapel. 

W. N. (Dixie) Wear, one of the old guard, 
known from coast to coast, and ex-foreman of a 
paper in Alberquerque, put in a couple of weeks 
in this chapel. 

Jack Lockman has gone fishing somewhere 
around Richmond. Jack piled up a couple of six- 
day weeks and just couldn’t stand the prosperity of 
it all. At any rate, according to Jack, the only way 
you can get rid of your o. t. is to get beyond the 
reach of a telephone. 

Frank Sherman was shifted over to the night 
side to help out with the extra business. Merle 
(Al) Markel, late of Dulfer’s, has filled the hole 
left by Frank’s departure from the day side. 

S. J. Rose, who has been subbing on the “Chron- 
icle,” is plugging along on the Model 14s, and get- 
ting in full time. 

Frederick J. McCarthy is shining up his Willys- 
Knight, taking his fishing rods out of the base- 
ment, ordering a season’s supply of union made 
Raleighs and making other preparations for—well, 
you guessed it ... that ranch up in La Pine, on 
the east side of the Cascades. Yep, it’s vacation 
time, as we said before. 

And before we forget it, Charlie Cantrell is on 
a two-weeks’ vacation for this week and the next. 
Ye chairman is going to lose himself for two 
weeks beginning Saturday, Decoration Day. See 
you later! 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C.SMITH 

The May 27, 1936, election for president of the 
M. T. D. U. may have an important bearing on the 
future policies of the M. T. D. U. toward those 
who believe mailers should pay dues to but one 
international—the I. T. U. The Weaver campaign 
committee of Indianapolis Mailers’ Union has 
issued a circular, entitled, “End This Mailer War!” 
The circular claims “indorsements received of local 
unions in the M. T. D. U.—in good standing— 
Weaver, 13; Roberts, 8.” The Weaver campaign 
committee—Harry M. Gibson, chairman; Carl 
Risher and Ralph Recker—is “protesting the ac- 
tion of the M. T. D. U. secretary-treasurer in 
placing Munro Roberts’ name on the ballot, due 
to insufficient legal indorsements.” This committee 
“further demands that the right be granted to 
W. C. Weaver or his representative to examine the 
indorsement returns, said returns to be mailed 
‘registered, special delivery,’ in care of the presi- 
dent and secretary of Mailers’ 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Frank C. Dailey, the M. T. 
D. U. attorney, 1258 Consolidated Building, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.” 


No candidate receiving sufficient indorsements 
in February, nominations were reopened in April. 
The M. T. D. U. Book of Laws does not grant 
this power to .M. T. D. U. officers. 

Article II, Section 1, M. T. D. U. Book of Laws, 
says: “Candidates to qualify must have the indorse- 
ment of at least ten subordinate unions.” The 
Weaver campaign committee’s circular further 
states: ‘“‘Weaver is a real union man who works 
at the bench, served faithfully as local president, 
I. T. U. delegate, on scale and various committees; 
that Roberts, the incumbent, in his ‘legalistic’ way 
has done his best to bring about a settlement— 
but ten years of ‘legal’ tactics have proved detri- 
mental to the mailer cause. Since Roberts became 
an officer of the M. T. D. U., eleven unions have 
officially seceded from the M. T. D. U., and many 
more are on the brink of secession.” 

On May 15 the M. T. D. U. secretary-treasurer 
notified Weaver that he had received fourteen and 
Roberts ten indorsements. The M. T. D. U. secre- 
tary-treasurer gives Boston and Los Angeles as 
among the ten unions indorsing Roberts. Boston 
was suspended from the M. T. D. U. over eight 
years ago. Los Angeles seceded from the M. T. 
D. U. several months ago. The M. T. D. U. secre- 
tary-treasurer lists Toronto (but the Weaver 
forces do not) as indorsing Weaver. Toronto 
seceded from the M. T. D. U. over two years ago. 
Listing of anti-M. T. D. U. unions as indorsing 
candidates for president of the M. T. D. U. is ap- 
parently just another “oversight” on the part of 
the .M. T. D. U. secretary-treasurer. Eliminating 
the above unions from those indorsing candidates 
for president of the M. T. D. U. coincides with 
the figures produced by the Weaver campaign 
committee, of thirteen for Weaver and eight 
for Roberts. Neither suspended nor secessionist 
unions have reaffiliated with the M. T. D. U. 

Apparently the May, 1936, election for president 
of the M. T. D. U. may prove an event that will 
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enliven the proceedings of the convention of that 
body at Colorado Springs. 

Fresno, Oakland and Seattle may be among the 
wavering M. T. D. U. unions in having indorsed 
Weaver instead of Roberts for president of the 
M. T. D. U. Affiliations of West Coast mailer 
unions, M. T. D. U., Fresno, Oakland, Seattle, 
Tacoma; total members, 89. Anti-M. T. D. U., 
Los Angeles, Portland, San Francisco; total mem- 
bers, 255—166 more members than the four M. T. 
D. U. unions. The “lone 89” are cordially invited 
to adopt the “outlaw” faith of their brethren and 
“next-door neighbors.” Most certainly the inter- 
ests of all are identical with those of but one inter- 
national—the I. T. U. 

ee eee 
GUFFEY DECISION CLOSES MINES 

Two mines in the Pittsburgh district, employing 
a total of 350 men, were closed on May 20, assert- 
edly as a direct result of the Supreme Court’s 
decision against the Guffey coal act. P. T. Fagan, 
district president of the United Mine Workers, 
said the miners had received notices stating the 
mines had been operating at a loss in the hope that 


the act regulating the industry would be upheld 
by the tribunal. 


o___—___ 
Socialists Ask Maintenance 
Of Sanctions Against Italy 


Sanctions against Italy must be maintained until 
the authority of the League of Nations has been 
vindicated, the Labor and Socialist International 
declared in a resolution adopted at Brussels. The 
resolution, asserting that preservation of peace 
will not permit relaxing sanctions, demands a 
strengthening of collective security. 


Differential Likely 
For Coast Shipyards 


Chairman Copeland of the Senate Commerce 
Committee declares the compromise ship subsidy 
bill will include a 6 per cent differential for private 
Pacific Coast shipyards. 

“The differential is necessary if we are to have 
a revival of shipbuilding on the West Coast,” 
Copeland said. 

Copeland and Senators Guffey and Gibson 
agreed on a compromise measure, settling differ- 
ences which had delayed consideration on the 
Senate floor. 

The Bland bill, passed last session by the House, 
carries a differential for Coast yards, as also do 
bills introduced by Copeland and Guffey. 

Pacific Coast congressmen, led by Representa- 
tive Richard J. Welch, have advocated the differ- 
ential to offset higher material transportation costs 
to Western shipyards. 
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-.Matyas of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 


School for Workers 


The Western Summer School for Workers, 
which was established to provide opportunity for 
workers to study the social and economic prob- 
lems of present day society and for training in 
clear thinking, will be held this year in Berkeley 
from July 11 to August 8. 

This year the school will enjoy the joint hos- 
pitality of the Pacific School of Religion and of 
St. Margaret’s House, located on Scenic avenue, 
immediately north of the campus of the University 
of California. Women students will be housed in 
St. Margaret’s House, men at Benton Hall of Pa- 
cific School of Religion. In general, all students 
are expected to reside at the location of the school 
for the sake of the full enjoyment of mental stim- 
ulus, companionship and recreation. 

A Labor Institute is planned for two days dur- 
ing the course of the session. Visiting speakers and 
members of the faculty will lead in discussion of 
various phases of the current problem of industrial 
and craft unionism. 

The registration fee for resident students is $1.50 
and for non-residents, $5. Campus tuition, housing 
and board will cost $48.50. Local members of 
the joint administrative committee are Miss Car- 
men Lucia of the Millinery Workers, Miss Jennie 
Roland 
Miller of the Miscellaneous Workers, and Jack 
Shelley, representing the Labor Council. 

> 
DEATH OF ANNIE LAURIE 

Annie Laurie (Mrs. Bonfils), one of the best- 
known and most beloved newspaper writers in the 
country, who died at her San Francisco home on 
Monday last, was interred yesterday after signal 
honors by the whole community. Her body lay 
in state in the City Hall for two days. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, May 22, 1936 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President E. D. 
Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting — Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Barbers No. 148, Joseph V. Duco- 
ing vice Frank Derome; Dressmakers 101, M. 
Harelick vice Lena Klein; Mailers 18, H. Christie 
and J. Stocker; Stereotypers and Electrotypers, 
J. Moran and E. Martin. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. Family of William J. Casey, ten- 
dering thanks for sympathy and courtesies ex- 
tended in their bereavement. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, lengthy explana- 
tion relative to the establishment of the Division 
of Industrial Relations and its function as part of 
the university, in response to resolution request- 
ing information recently adopted by the Council. 
Hoisting and Operating Engineers, informing the 
Council that the union has adjusted its contro- 
versy with Scherman Bros., Inc., of Oakland. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union, transmitting copy of reso- 
lution adopted by the union making a demand 
upon the ferry companies for dismissal wage on 
the closing of ferry service on the Bay. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, scope circular for examination 
of candidates for county clerk, to be held June 6. 
Millinery Workers, thanking secretary for assist- 
ance in terminating strike against Bell Hat Com- 
pany and securing a satisfactory agreement with 
that company; also telegram from President of the 
International Union, Max Zaritsky, likewise thank- 
ing Secretary O’Connell. District Council of Re- 
tail Clerks, stating Saturday, May 30, will be ob- 
served as a holiday by them, and asking the public 
not to patronize stores open on that day. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Complaint 
against Geary Street Auto Repair Shop by Auto 
Mechanics. Complaints of Laundry Wagon Driv- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ““We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Benatar’s Cut Rate Drug Store, 807 Market. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster’s Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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ers against Alpha Laundry at 564 Eddy street and 
four other laundries. Complaint by Chauffeurs No. 
265 against Don’s Sedan Service, 925 Larkin. 


Labor Day Committee—Secretary read list of 
delegates appointed by the president of the .Coun- 
cil to make the arrangements for the coming 
Labor Day celebration. On motion, list of dele- 
gates ordered printed in Labor Clarion, that the 
Building Trades Council be invited to appoint a 
similar committee, and that the two committees 
meet jointly Saturday evening, June 6, at 8:15 
o'clock, in the San Francisco Labor Temple. 


Report of the Executive Committee — Sheet 
Metal Workers, complaint against the Forderer 
Cornice Company, 269 Potrero avenue, laid over 
for further arrangements. Wage scale of Boot and 
Shoe Repairers 320 was considered in detail; com- 
mittee proposed and union accepted redraft of the 
section dealing with apprentices; committee rec- 
ommended indorsement, subject to indorsement of 
the International Union, with the usual admoni- 
tions to the union in similar cases. Electrical 
Workers 202, radio electricians, complained 
against infringement on its jurisdiction; a satisfac- 
tory explanation was had, and assurances given 
and received that the union’s jurisdiction in the 
installation and operation of public address sys- 
tems in halls and other places will be respected by 
all the unions here. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Window Cleaners had a 
controversy with one of the contracting firms; 
Delegate Fred West also reported on his work as 
organizing assistant to the Alaska Cannery Work- 
ers and the incidents connected with that work; 
as a result an agreement for an increase from $50 
to $65 a month and other conditions were secured 
for these workers, and their funds for affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor collected 
and secured, guaranteeing their good standing in 
the Federation for one full year in advance. 
Alaska Packers and Red Salmon Company have 
signed up and agreed to employ only members of 
the new union. Street Car Men, Division 518, held 
a large meeting and went unanimously on record 
in opposition to the proposal of the Utilities man- 
agement to eliminate the cars and rails on the “H” 
line of the Municipal Railway and_ substitute 
therefor trackless trolley busses. Delegate Daniel 
C. Murphy reported that representatives of the 
Mexican Confederation of Labor will visit San 
Francisco and that it is being arranged to have a 
dinner for them on Monday, June 1, which trade 
unionists are invited to attend, details to be fur- 
nished later. Hospital and Institutional Workers 
thanked the officers of the Council for assistance in 
securing consideration at the making of the com- 
ing budget. Metal Polishers thank officers of the 
Council and the Auto Mechanics for assistance in 
unionizing several shops. Fur Workers are still 
engaged in difficulties with the unfair Fred Benioff 
shop. 

George Hedley was given the floor to explain 
the Western Summer School for Workers, to be 
held at Berkeley, July 11 to August 8, this sum- 
mer. 

Receipts, $733.99; expenditures, $205.55. 

Adjournment at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

Note. Demand the union label, card and but- 
ton when making purchases or employing labor or 
services. J: A O'E. 

a = 
JUNIOR UNION, LOCAL No. 180 

Junior Union, Local No. 180, has resumed its 
activities and will meet each Monday evening at 
6:45 to 7:45 o’clock in the San Francisco Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Boys and 
girls between the ages of 11 and 15 are welcome 
to attend and enroll as members. 


EDNA A. URMY, Director. 
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“Chiselers’” Favored — 


By I. M. ORNBURN 

By killing the Walsh-Healy bill the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives has 
gone on record in favor of anti-union employers, 
wage chiselers and sweatshop bosses who are able 
to underbid fair employers in obtaining contracts 
for supplies that are purchased by the federal gov- 
ernment. The action of this reactionary committee 
is contrary to all the principles advocated by the 
“new deal.” It means that those concerns which 
establish decent wages and hours can not hope to 
compete with unfair concerns when dealing with 
our government. 

Since the N.R.A. codes of fair wage and hour 
agreements were abolished by the Supreme Court 
the only hope for unionized industries, so far as 
selling supplies to Uncle Sam is concerned, was 
to obtain a law allowing the government to de- 
mand American labor standards in the manufac- 
ture of its supplies. 

A swarm of highly paid lobbyists was sent to 
Washington by the anti-union employers and they 
succeeded in changing eight votes in the House 
committee. This made it possible for the “bour- 
bons” of the Judiciary Committee to kill the 
measure in secret session after it had passed the 
Senate. Now contracts for government supplies 
will go to the lowest bidders, who are chiselers 
and grafters. They foist upon the government 
cheap and shoddy goods, made under unsanitary 
conditions and in sweated industries. 

Recently the exposure of “fixers” and “rack- 
eteers” selling army supplies to the government 
caused a stench that smells to the high heavens. 
But a majority of the Judiciary Committee favors 
these exploiters and crooks to honest employers 
who maintain fair working conditions. 

With over twelve million jobless, and recovery 
for the “forgotten man” lagging because of the 
low purchasing power of the masses, the Judiciary 
Committee throws the drowning American worker 
an anchor instead of a life saver. 

————— 

The only remedy for our economic ills is a bal- 

anced diet of higher wages and shorter hours. 
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Labor Day Committee 


OF 1936 


Alaska Fishermen, Andrew Vigen; American 
Federation of Government Employees, Anthony 
Brenner; Asphalt Workers, John J. O’Connor; 
Auto Mechanics 1305, George Castleman; Auto 
Painters, Edward Sullivan. 

Bakers No. 24, Theodore Lindquist; Bakery 
Wagon Drivers, Jack F. Shelley; Barbers No. 148, 
Dan Tattenham; Bartenders No. 41, Tom Nickola; 
Bill Posters and Billers, Lea Phillips; Blacksmiths, 
James J. McTiernan; Boilermakers No. 6, E. Rain- 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women, Fred 
Dettmering; Bottlers No. 293, William Ahern; 
Brewery Drivers, Martin Christen; Brewery Work- 
ers No. 7, Patrick O’Brien; Bricklayers No. 7, 
J. L. Mazza; Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
377, Ed Lewis; Bargemen, Charles Delaney; Boot 
and Shoe Workers, Roger Venturi; Butchers No. 
115, M. S. Maxwell; Butchers No. 508, Joseph 
Fallon. 


how; 


Capmakers, T. E. Walsh; Carpenters No. 483, 
Louis Stone; Casket Workers, Edward Candige; 
Cemetery Workers, John Donohue; Chauffeurs 
205, Joseph McManus; Civil Service Janitors, John 
I. McGuire; Cloakmakers No. 8, N. Levine; Cooks 
No. 44, C. F. McDonough; Coopers No. 65, Sam 
Youssaint; Cracker Bakers No. 125, J. L. Parker; 
Cracker Bakers’ Auxiliary, Bertha Del Carlo; 
Cleaners and Dyers, William Van Orman; Com- 
mission Market Drivers, Nicholas Bouja; Cigar 
Makers, G. H. Nehring. 

Dairy and Creamery 
Distillery Workers, 
Lena Klein. 


Workers, 
Herbert 


Frank Durer; 
Lee; Dressmakers, 

Elevator Constructors, Harry Milton; Electrical 
Workers No. 6, William Urmy; Electrical Work- 
ers No. 151, Gerald Pickel; Electrical Workers 
No. 202, Jack Platmier; Electrical Workers No. 
537, L. D. Wilson; Elevator Operators, Brother 
Milligan. 

Federation of Teachers, John M. 
Ferryboatmen, Charles Finkey; Filling Station 
Employees, H. F. Starling; Firemen and Oilers, 
Dennis Foley; Fur Workers, Gordon Stein; Fruit 
and Vegetable Clerks, Charles Dadian. 

Garment Cutters, John Kidd; Garment Workers 
131, Nellie Casey; Garage Employees, Hugh Ball; 
Glass Bottle Blowers, Harry Speece; 
Clerks 648, W. G. Desepte. 

Hatters, Jonas Grace; Hoisting Engineers, T. 
Bynon; Hospital and Institutional Workers, M. 
Rowan. 

Ice Drivers, L. D. Snell; Janitors No. 9, Charles 
Hardy; Jewelry Workers, C. F. Stegman. 

Ladies’ Garment Cutters, Harry Radbord; Laun- 
dry Drivers, William Connolly; Laundry Workers 
26, Lawrence Palacios; Letter Carriers, John C. 
Daley; Lithographers 17, Adam Vurek; Long- 
shoremen, J. Cronin. 

Machinists 68, Harry Hook; Masters, Mates and 
Pilots No. 40, George Fouratt; Masters, Mates and 
Pilots No. 90, C. F. May; Masters, Mates and 
Pilots No. 89, John Marino; Mailers No. 18, Frank 
Rubinger; Metal Polishers, W. L. Burnett; Milk 
Drivers, Carl Barnes; Millinery Workers, Carmen 
Lucia; Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, Walter 
Cowan; Molders No. 164, John Metcalf; Motion 
Picture Projectionists, Anthony L. Norriega; 
Musicians No. 6, Clarence King; Marine Firemen, 
Orville Pratt; Marine Cooks and Stewards, Robert 
Marshall. 

Nurses’ Union, Miss Cody. 

Office Employees, Frank Miller; Operating 
Engineers, William A. Speers; Ornamental Iron 
Workers, William Sanders. 

Paste Makers, John Bertucci; Painters No. 1158, 
Fleenor; Patternmakers, Charles Gillis; 


Graybiel; 


Grocery 


Robert 
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Pharmacists 833, R. Lundie; Photo Engravers, 
George Krantz; Plumbers 442, W. R. McMillan; 
Post Office Clerks No. 2, Harold Hahn; Printing 
Pressmen 24, Steve Kane; Professional Embalm- 
ers, W. J. Williams. 

Retail Drivers, W. R. Otto; Retail Clerks, Frank 
O’Brien; Refinery Workers, Virgil Harris. 

Sausage Makers, Henry Davies; Sheet Metal 
Workers, J. Moloney; Ship Clerks, W. J. Blais- 
dell; Sign Painters, F. E. Carew; Stage Employees, 
George Ward; Steam Shovelmen, John LaForce; 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers, Edward Martin; 
Street Car Men, Division 518, J. J. Sherry; Street 
Car Men, Division 1004, A. E. England; Stove 
Mounters 61, M. Hoffman; Stove Mounters 62, 
Joseph Nobrigis; Ship Scalers, Archie Brown. 

Tailors No. 80, Nels Soderberg; Teamsters No. 
85, Edward McLaughlin; Teamsters No. 216, Dan 
Dougherty; Technical Engineers, John Coughlin; 
Trackmen, Mathew Bowen; Typographical No. 21, 
George S. Hollis. 

United Laborers, H. E. McCormick; Uphol- 
sterers 28, S. S. King. 

Waiters No. 30, Hugo Ernst; Waitresses No. 48, 
Lettie Howard; Water Workers, George Bauer; 
Warehousemen, W. G. Denton; Web Pressmen, 
J. V. Burke; Window Cleaners, Fred West. 

Delegates at large—Edward D. Vandeleur, 
John A. O’Connell, Michael Casey, Daniel P. 
Haggerty, John P. McLaughlin, George S. Hollis, 
Daniel C. Murphy, Roe H. Baker, Walter Mac- 
arthur, Theodore Johnson, William T. Bonsor, 
Will J. French, Russell I. Wisler, William P. 
McCabe, William P. Stanton, William R. Hag- 
gerty, Andrew J. Gallagher, Michael Sullivan, 
William Rhys, Edward Rosenberg, M. E. Decker, 
Laura Molleda, Mary Everson, Ella Wunderlich, 
Mae McCullough, Margie Hackett, Sarah S. 
Hagan, Lillian Olney, Jennie Matyas, Loretta 
Kane and Bertha Del Carlo. 

oe 
EDISON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 

FF. J. Reagan, vice-president of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, has accepted 
chairmanship of the northern California campaign 
committee for the Thomas A. Edison Memorial 
Foundation. In announcing Reagan’s acceptance, 
James B. Black, who is a member of the national 
campaign committee and directly in charge of the 
promotion in the Far Western states, also an- 
nounced other chairmanship acceptances. Solici- 
tation of the fund with which the 100 annual 
scholarships that are to be the living memorial to 
the great inventor are to be supported is to get 
under way immediately. 
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Mailing 


Of Any Process of Ink Being Transferred 
to Paper 
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All Makes — Serviced, Repaired, 
Rented, Sold 


Easy Terms Union Shop 


The Typewriter Company 
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Catholic Conference 


A two-day regional meeting of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems will open at the 
Whitcomb Hotel June 8 under sponsorship of 
Archbishop John J. Mitty, it was announced this 
week. 

Program “details are being worked out by Rev. 
Patrick G-> Moriarity, secretary, who announced 
Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, professor of moral theol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of America, and 
Dr. James E. Hagerty, dean of Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s school of social administration, will at- 
tend the sessions. 

Similar conferences have been held in Syracuse, 
Chicago, Schenectady, Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY GRANTED 

More than 2000 section hands, track mainte- 
nance employees and crossing watchmen employed 
by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
(the Nickel Plate) have been given the eight-hour 
day by agreement between the railroad and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 
The agreement applies to the Nickel Plate and the © 
Lake Erie and Western divisions of the road. The 
maintenance group was the last in the system to 
work a ten-hour day. 
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LIABILITY IN LENDING OF CAR 

Many persons are unaware that when they lend 
a car to a friend or relative there is liability which 
attaches to the lender of the car in the event the 
borrower should become involved in an accident 
resulting in damage claims. Two recent court 
decisions clearly bring out this liability, according 
to the Legal Department of the California State 
Automobile Association. 


Drink 
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Glass Bottles 


Glass Bottles are Clean 
and Sanitary 


Beer Bottles are UNION 
MADE 


Glass Bottles use Mil- 
lions of Printed Paper 
Labels, giving Em- 
ployment to Allied 
Printing Trades as 
well as Glass Workers 


Glass Bottles CANNOT RUST 
Tin Cans WILL RUST 


Demand Your Beer 
in Glass Bottles 


Twelve 


Agricultural Workers 
To Meet in Stockton 


Delegates and invited representatives from vari- 
ous agricultural unions, dirt farmers, civic and 
governmental organizations are preparing to at- 
tend the first California Conference of Agricultural 
Workers, to be held in Stockton June 6 and 7. 

The sponsoring committee, headed by Norman 
H. Thomas, honorary chairman, announces the 
following list of speakers who will address the 
conference: 

Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor; Jonathan Garst, 
regional head of the Resettlement Administration, 
well-known economist formerly connected with 
the A.A.A. in Washington; Professor R. L. Adams 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia; G. G. Facci, editor of the Italian news- 
paper “Coltura Populare,” and Ward Rodgers, 
organizer of the Tenant Farmers’ Union in 
Arkansas, who will speak on the agricultural situa- 
tion in that state. Tentative acceptance has been 
received from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which has been invited to send a 
speaker to the conference in the person of Dr. 
W. T. Ham, agricultural economist of Harvard 
University, and now in charge of the labor rela- 
tions department, who will either attend in person 
or send a representative. 

Gardiner Jackson, chairman of the committee 
on rural social planning, has been added to the 
list of the sponsoring committee of the Conference, 
which includes also Norman H. Thomas, Israel 
Feinberg, vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, chairman; Sam 
White, former Bakersfield labor editor and busi- 
ness manager of the San Francisco local of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
Hugo Ernst, vice-president of the Culinary Work- 
ers’ International Union, and Walter Cowan, vice- 
president of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

The first day’s session of the conference will be 
given over to talks by various speakers, setting 
forth the problems facing the agricultural work- 
ers of this state and proposing solutions offered 
by various interested organizations to help solve 
these problems. Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Dorothy McWilliams, who has been active in in- 
vestigating the housing conditions of migratory 
workers in California for the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The second day will be given over to organizing 
the convention of delegates into a state-wide Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Workers’ Unions. The con- 
ference hopes to indorse the idea of a national con- 
ference of agricultural workers to be held under 
the auspices of the International Federation of 
Land Workers, with headquarters in Holland, 
some time next year in Florida, at about the same 
time as the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Invitations have been extended to the Grange 
and other interested organizations to attend the 
conference, which seeks to eliminate unnecessary 
strikes and to enforce the right of collective bar- 
gaining as a means of improving the conditions of 
the agricultural workers of this state. The strike 
now in progress in southern California among the 
celery workers in Venice and the Palos Verdes bean 
fields, involving over a thousand laborers, points 
to the need for some organization to ameliorate 
existing conditions, fixing working hours, rates of 
pay and living standards which will alleviate exist- 
ing unrest among the argicultural workers of this 
state, says the sponsoring committee. 


a eee 
A worker’s first duty is. to buy union-made 
goods. 
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BEER IN GLASS BOTTLES 


By WILLIAM GABLE 
Western Representative Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. 
The glass bottle has always been used as the 
ideal container for packaging lager beer, for the 
simple reason it is the most sanitary and ideal 
receptacle for liquids of any kind. 


All brewmasters, no matter what brewery they 
may be connected with, take special pride in the 
product of their skill and realize the importance 
of serving their beer to the consumer in the same 
wholesome condition, retaining its flavor, etc., as 
when it leaves the brewery. 


During all the years that bottled beer has been 
on the market there has never been a doubt in 
the mind of any brewmaster anywhere, at any 
time, concerning the safe and sanitary qualities of 
the glass bottle. 


I wonder if he feels the same way about the 
“tin can”? No lining of any kind is used with 
glass; in fact, the glass bottle is a guarantee to the 
consumer that the contents come to him in ex- 
actly the same condition as when bottled. 


No one ever heard of chemists using tin cans to 
carry on their work in laboratories; certainly not. 
Glass containers are used exclusively. It is the 
only substance that is not affected by liquids of 
any kind. When you have a medicinal prescription 
filled at the drug store it is always put up in a 
glass bottle and thereby guarantees the purchaser 
against any contamination or deterioration of the 
contents. Did you ever hear of a druggist using a 
tin be compared-to the seasoned, cool, sweet wood 
tion? Certainly not. 


We hear a great deal about the “keg-lined beer 
can.” This is far-fetched and meaningless. Can 
tin be compared to the seasoned, cool, sweet wood 
that is used in the manufacture of beer kegs for 
the purpose of preserving lager beer that contains 
from 3 to 6 per cent alcohol? Of course not. The 
comparison is ridiculous. 


No dirt or other foreign matter can collect on 
the top or pouring lip of a bottle. The crown cap 
forms a complete seal and it is a common custom 
to drink beer direct from the bottle. 

Glass bottles are made by union men, members 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Union Label Trades .Department, in ses- 
sion at Atlantic City, N. J., August 6, 1935, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Be it Resolved, That the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor 
express disapproval and opposition to the use of 
non-union tin cans for bottling beer by the brew- 
eries and bottlers throughout the country and call 
upon all affiliated unions and friends to support the 
continued use of sanitary containers, such as the 
glass bottle, for bottling beer, ale and porter.” 


William W. Hansen : = 5 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - President 
Geo. J. Asmussen - Secretary 
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BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


REDLICK-NEWMAN 
COMPANY 


Complete Home Furnishers 
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Friday, May 29, 1936 


Unfairness Charged 
Against Ed L. Nolan 


In a series of resolutions adopted May 19 last, 
the Sacramento Federated Trades Council makes 
serious strictures upon Edward I. Nolan in con- 
nection with his administration of the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of the State of 
California. 


Among the things charged against Nolan are that 
he de-rated Arthur L. Johnson, civil service attor- 
ney in the Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement, and “banished him to Los Angeles”’; 
that Dr. Louis Bloch, statistician in the division; 
Stanley Gue, Fred Huss, E. B. Daniel and J. R. 
Lester, deputy labor commissioners, and Herbert 
Williamson, attorney, all of whom “have won 
state-wide recognition for loyalty, courtesy and 
ability in their work for the division,” have been 
given “unfair and unduly low civil service ratings” 
and their loyalty has been questioned by Nolan. 
This is declared to be undermining the efficiency 
of the division and causing discord therein. 


The Sacramento central labor body therefore 
petitions Governor Merriam and the State Civil 
Service Commission “to investigate the records 
of the aforesaid civil service employees and accord 
them such ratings as they are justly and lawfully 
entitled to.” 


Sister councils and local unions are asked by 
the Sacramento Federated Trades Council to take 
similar action. 


THEATRICAL UNIONS TO MEET 


When the group of Theatrical Federation unions 
meet in Kansas City, Mo., on June 8 next, San 
Francisco will be well represented. Among the 
delegates from this city will be Ben Williams and 
George Ward of the Stage Employees and A. J. 
(Tony) Noriega and F. M. Billingsley of the 
Motion Picture Projectionists. They are looking 
forward to most important gatherings of their 
organizations. 
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INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 
Affiliation of the American Radio Telegraphers’ 
Association with the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union has been indefinitely postponed, according 
to International President Frank B. Powers of 
the C. T. U. in a Chicago statement. 


Flowers For All Occasions 
ASSEMBLYMAN 


JOSEPH P. GILMORE 
FLORIST 


21st & Valencia Phone VAlencia 4343 


HERMAN’S HATS 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th Street 


The Rochester Clothing Co. 


Established 1906 
Union Hours - - - - Union Clerks 


CORNER MISSION AND THIRD 
Specializing in 
Union-made Clothing, Furnishings and Hats 


Phone SUtter 9440 A UNION HOUSE 
“Life Begins in Our Cocktail Lounge at 4” 


REX ITALIAN RESTAURANT 


The “Town Famous” De Luxe Chicken or Steak 
Dinner Served from 4 to 9 P. M. Daily 


401 BROADWAY, Cor. Montgomery, San Francisco 


